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the biting Cuboids. The breeding and artificial rearing 
of dragon-flies present almost insuperable difficulties, 
for, when the larval stage is attained, each individual 
would have to be isolated, because they are apt to devour 
each other when confined in a limited space. Irre¬ 
spective of the question of breeding, an insect which 
produces but one brood a year, and lives but a few days 
in the imago condition, has little chance of seriously 
affecting a race whose numerous annual generations 
succumb only to the severest weather. In its natural 
condition the dragon-fly does not correspond sufficiently 
closely with the mosquito, either in time or space, to give 
it any real chance of effecting the destruction of the 
latter; its breeding-places are also more restricted, as 
it requires a volume of water which is constant for 
some little time, whereas the mosquito, with its quicker 
metamorphosis, can make use of any temporary puddle. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all three essays is, 
that if a serious attempt is to be made to combat these 
most annoying insects, the means to be adopted with 
most chance of success lie rather in the direction of 
draining swamps, raising fish, and encouraging water- 
fowl in the infested ponds, and, where it would not be 
injurious, using crude oil, than in any efforts to increase 
the supply of dragon-flies. 

Mrs. Aaron and Mr. Beutenmuller have appended to 
their essays useful lists of papers on the subject of their 
work ; and the latter has added a preliminary list of the 
Odonata in the State of New York, and a very useful 
catalogue of the “ described transformations of the 
Odonata of the world.” The book is illustrated with 
several plates, which depict stages in the life-history of 
the insects in question, and various mechanical devices 
for attracting mosquitoes, by means of lamps, to an oily 
grave ; and for spraying with petroleum the water in which 
they breed. A. E. S. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 


Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula. No. 3. 

By George King, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Reprinted from 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX. 
Part 2. 


Dr. King’s third contribution towards a flora of the 
Malayan Peninsula contains the Malvales , and comprises 
almost as large a proportion of new species as the two 
preceding parts, but no new genus. The Malvaceae 
number twenty-four species belonging to eleven genera ; 
the Sterculiaceae, forty eight species belonging to twelve 
genera ; and the Tiliaceae, fifty-eight species belonging to 
nine genera. Although 25 per cent, of the species are 
new, there are only three of the first natural order and 
five of the second ; the rest belong to the Tiliaceas, of 
which nearly half are new. Nine out of ten species of 
Pentace were previously undescribed, and only two others 
are known. There are seven additional species of the 
characteristic genus Elceocarfus, out of a total of twenty- 
three. This is the largest number of any one genus, 
though Sterculia comes next with twenty-two species. It 
will be perceived that the new species are almost ex¬ 
clusively trees. The flora of Malacca and Cochin-china 
is exceedingly rich in the arboreous element; the number 
of new species described by Dr. King in his various 
monographs and by Dr. Pierre in his “Flore Forestiere 
de la Cochinchine ” being something enormous. 

W. B. H. 
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Zoological Wall Pictures. Three Diagrams, each 32 
inches by 42 inches. (London: S.P.C.K.) 

The Animals of the World , arranged according to their 
Geographical Distribution. Third Edition, Revised 
andRe-drawn. Size, 58 inches square. (London: Moffatt 
and Paige.) 

The first named depict (1) fishes, as represented by the 
cod, eel, and herring ; (2) chelonians, as exemplified by 
the common water tortoise and the Greek land tortoise, 
together with drawings of parts of the chelonian skeleton ; 
(3) insect pests, in the persona of the Pine Bark and 
Colorado beetles, the larvae- of which are delineated. 
The diagrams are both bold and accurate, and good of 
their class. 

The second named embodies an attempt to represent 
the distribution of the animals selected in latitudinal 
series. The plan, although a good one, is manifestly 
insufficient, inasmuch as by its means no provision can 
be made for overlap. However, for a bold wall diagram, 
the picture may be recommended. Its meaning is at 
once obvious ; and a fact such as the occurrence of seals 
and whales at extreme latitudes, which at once arrests 
the attention, is sufficient in itself to arouse the spirit of 
inquiry in any active mind. In future editions the word 
“ Some” might with advantage be substituted for the article 
“ The ” which heads the title. 

Crozefs Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand, the Ladrone 
Islands, and the Philippines, in the Years lyyi-jz. 
Translated by H. Ling Roth. Illustrated. (London : 
Truslove and Shirley, 1891.) 

In 1769 a Tahitian was brought to Europe by Bougain¬ 
ville as “ a human curiosity.” Afterwards he was sent to 
the Mauritius, the Governor of which was instructed to 
forward him to his destination. The task of restoring 
him to his native land was undertaken by Marion du 
Fresne, who was then a well-to-do resident in the tie de 
France ; and thus originated the expedition the story of 
which is recorded in the present volume. The party 
started in two vessels, and Marion proposed, in the course 
of the voyage, to do much exploring work—a kind of 
enterprise for which he seems to have been well fitted, as 
he had been a distinguished officer of the French navy. 
Unhappily, some members of the expedition, including 
Marion himself, were massacred by the Maories. The 
voyage, however, was continued, and in 1783 an account 
of it was published which had been compiled and edited 
by the Abbe Rochon, the well-known traveller, from the 
log of M. Crozet, who, after Marion’s death, commanded 
one of his two ships. It is this account which Mr. Ling 
Roth has translated. The work will be read with interest 
by students of the history of geographical discovery, and 
a good many of M. Crozet’s statements about savage life 
have considerable value from the point of view of the 
ethnographer and the anthropologist. A preface, and a 
brief reference to the literature of New Zealand, are con¬ 
tributed by Mr. J. R. Boost:, Librarian of the Colonial 
Institute ; and the volume contains, besides maps, very 
good illustrations of some works of Maori art. 

Livingstone and the Exploration of Central Africa. By 
H. H. Johnston, C.B., F.R.G.S., &c. (London : G. 
Philip and Son, 1891.) 

This volume ranks with the best of the series to which it 
belongs—“ The World’s Great Explorersand Explorations,” 
Mr. Johnston realizes fully the splendour of Livingstone’s 
achievements, and has succeeded admirably in bringing 
out their significance in the history of African exploration. 
He begins with two excellent general chapters dealing 
with the “ natural history ” and the “ human history ” of 
Central Africa ; and afterwards he gives vivid accounts of 
all the various regions traversed by his hero. Thus the 
reader is enabled to form his own opinion as to the value 
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of Livingstone’s services. The strictly biographical part 
of the work is equally well done. All the world agrees 
that Livingstone was one of the noblest men who have 
ever devoted themselves to travel. This is felt strongly by 
Mr. Johnston, and he has been able to express his feeling 
effectively without extravagance and without any attempt 
at fine writing. The book will especially interest young 
readers, but may be studied with pleasure and profit by 
readers of any age. There are many good illustrations 
from photographs or drawings by the author, and seven 
maps by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

f The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

The National Home-Reading Union. 

When one remembers the difficulties with which one’s own 
first efforts to study Nature were beset, it seems a pity that any 
youthful student should be ignorant of the existence of an 
organization which can do much towards making his path 
smooth. 

The National Home-Reading Union endeavours to guide 
those who cannot obtain aural instruction into the safest and 
most attractive roads. Lists of books are drawn up ; difficulties 
and discrepancies in systematic reading are, as far as possible, 
foreseen and removed in the pages of the magazine ; questions 
are answered by those who conduct the courses. Last year and 
the year before, the courses on organic and inorganic Nature 
were in the charge of Mr. Francis Darwin, Dr. Hickson, and 
Dr. Kimmins. This year, geology is undertaken by Mr. Marr, 
and cryptogamie botany by Mr. Murray ; and any persons who 
wish to work at these subjects may save themselves much labour 
and misplaced reading by writing to the Secretary of the Union, 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, for a prospectus. Mr. 
Murray tells me that it is often pitiful to see how mnch effort 
has been wasted by people who come to the British Museum to 
educate themselves, owing to the need of guidance to the right 
books with which to commence their studies. 

I trust that this good work will commend itself to you as 
worthy of notice. Alex. Hill. 

Downing Lodge, September 17. 


Notoryctes typhlops. 

Allow me to protest against the misnomer “Marsupial 
Mole ” applied to Dr. Stirling’s marvellous mammal by Mr. 
Sclater, both in the Times and in Nature. “ Mole-like Mar¬ 
supial” it may be, but the other phrase has quite a different 
meaning, and either shows a want of appreciation of important 
characters, or implies a theory which, however plausible, has 
not been proved. Alfred Newton. 

September 12. 


“ W = Mg.” 

I wish that Prof. Greenhill would kindly explain to a bewil¬ 
dered reader of your paper the nature of his quarrel with 
“W = Mq,” and with the writers of “theoretical” treatises 
who use this equation. 

To those trained to regard quantity of matter as measured by 
its inertia, and who regard the “ mass ” of a body as the quan¬ 
tity of matter, so measured, which it contains, the equation 
\V = M^ has a pretty dear meaning. 

A certain body “has a mass M,” this being the measure of 
its inertia in terms of that of the mass-unit. This body is 
observed to have an acceleration g. We argue, from Newton’s 
experimental laws, that there is a force acting on it ; and we 
measure this force by a number which is the product of the two 
numbers, M (the measure of the mass of the body), and g (the 
measure of the acceleration observed). 
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If we observe a tight string attached to the body in question, 
and have every reason to believe that there is no other cause for 
the observed acceleration, we say that Mg- measures the tension 
T of the string; or write “T = Mg.” If the acceleration be 
due to the presence of the earth only, we say that the earth 
exerts a force [the “ half” of the mutual stress] on the body, 
measured by Mg-. This force we call the “ weight of the body”; 
and the equation W = Mg gives us the measure of the “weight” 
as deduced from the observation of rate of change of momentum 
produced by it. 

If I felt sure that Prof. Greenhill considers M to be still 
merely a convenient abbreviation for —, I would say more on 

this matter; but I am in doubt as to what are the views of 
which he is so strong an opponent. 

I see that he wishes to abolish “g*” from works on hydro¬ 
statics. Why ? I do not see how we can conveniently indicate 
the dependence \c<2teris paribus\ of hydrostatic pressure on 
the strength of the earth’s gravitational field of force at any 
given place otherwise than by the introduction of g*. But, as I 
have already implied, I am as yet in the dark as to the precise 
nature of the quarrel between Prof. Greenhill and the theorists. 

Devonport, August 17, W. Larden. 

[We look to America for clear, unprejudiced ideas on the 
definitions of elementary dynamics, and Mr. Frederick Slate’s 
letter from California is a valuable contribution, to which I hope 
Mr. Larden has directed his attention. 

The quotations from certain elementary treatises which form 
| Mr. Larden’s letter are the statements it was my chief object to 
dispute ; according to this school of writers, the Standard Pound 
Weight is not the lump of platinum preserved at the Exchequer, 
but rather it is the pressure on the bottom of the box in which 
it is kept. 

When goods are sold in commerce by weight, they are 
I weighed in scales, and the weight is the same wherever the 
weighing is carried out, whether at the equator, or the poles, or 
in the Moon, Sun, or Jupiter; so that the weight cannot be said 
to depend on the local value of g - , the only effect of which is to 
slightly alter the infinitesimal strain of the balance. 

Let Mr. Larden consult the recent Report of the Committee 
on Electrical Standards, to see how carefully the units must be 
defined to satisfy practical commercial requirements.—A. G. G.] 


When I was young, I never had the presumption to under¬ 
stand the use of “g-” in questions connecting mass and weight, 
and I fear my boy takes after me. 

He told me the other day that he understood how a falling 
body could have its velocity increased per second with a velocity of 
g*, or 32 feet per second ; and that he knew that m = stuff in a 
body, and w ~ its weight, but he could not see what the 
“ blooming g” (I think that is what he called it) had to do with 
the matter. 

I replied that no doubt, if we could only understand it, it had 
a beneficent use in the economy of nature. 

Tommy Atkins, Senior. 


Sleep Movements in Plants. 

I read the other day in a local paper that “ Mr. Seemann, 
the naturalist of Kellett’s Arctic Expedition,” states that plants 
undergo sleep movements at regular intervals (presumably once 
in 24 hours) during the long period when the sun never sets. 
Has this been authenticated ? I thought it was well known that 
a plant does not undergo periodic variations of the kind if it has 
never been subjected to the regular succession of light and dark¬ 
ness. Other instances are the daily periodicity of the strength 
of so-called “ root-pressure” and of the rate of growth. But if 
the above observations are correct, not only have the sleep- 
movements become independent of the ordinary determining 
conditions in the individual, but they have become hereditary in 
the species. If the movements really possess the significance 
usually assigned to them (of checking excessive radiation) this 
would seem to negative the prevalent view that the state of 
panmixia alone suffices for the disappearance or degeneration of 
a structure or mechanism. A. G. Tansley. 

September 19. 
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